104                      THE ATOMIC THEOBY.
who has contributed a detailed and important development to Mendelejeff ?s idea. (See the end of the volume.)
The elements are arranged upon the axis of the ab-scissee, at distances from zero proportional to their atomic weights, each element occupying a fixed point upon the axis. At this point an ordinate is drawn, which represents the atomic volume of the given element. The curve which joins the extremities of the ordinates represents, therefore, the variations of the atomic volumes. From the absence or uncertainty of the data relative to certain gaseous or other little studied elements, it has been impossible to give the entire curve. In particular an important gap is visible between didymium and tantalum, and in other places dotted lines are used, where certain unknown atomic volumes are interpolated.1 This being granted, the graphic construction shows at once that the variations of the atomic volumes (and consequently of the densities) are periodic. Starting from lithium, the curve sinks till it reaches a minimum which corresponds with boron; it then rises,, attaining* a second maximum with sodium. At this point it descends again, then rises to a third maximum with potassium, and so on. Now it is proved that the position occupied by the elements upon this curve' is in relation with their physical and chemical properties.
In the first place, as far as the densities are con-
1 The atomic volumes of elements may be indirectly determined by deducing them from the molecular volumes of their liquid or solid compounds (see Chapter YJZ)